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somewhat mitigated, they were not yet at an 

end. Both the priests and soldiers, appeared to 

be afraid of Adam Bien, who stood over them in 

his integrity and uprightness, and whose daily 

access to, and intimacy with the earl, gave him 

many opportunities of influencing his mind; yet 

they secretly contrived to be vexatious to the 

Friends, and in various ways sought to ensnare 

them and add to their afflictions. By their 

treacherous insinuations, they seem at length to 
have obtained their ends so far as to induce the 
earl to wink at a plot which was laid for separat- 
ing the prisoners, and carrying William away 
by stealth. Jealous of every thing which was 
likely to diminish their importance and authority, 
or to prejudice their corrupt religion, the priests 
probably selected William as their victim, be- 
cause he had a knowledge of the Dutch and 
Latin languages, and was therefore more likely to 
spread a knowledge of the principles of Friends. 
In order to accomplish this design, a person se- 
lected for the purpose, came to William and 
gave him two glass vessels, under pretence of 
getting him to assist in carrying some wine, and 
thus succeeded in drawing him out of the town 
into the fields. Here they were met by several 
sleds, the country being so deeply covered with 
snow that wagons could not travel ;—and on 
their coming up, the man, who had armed him- 
self with a great cudgel, compelled William to 
lay down the glass vessels and get on one of the 
sleds. Sensible that some mischief was intended 
him, and fearful lest they might wreak their 
vengeance upon Adam and John, under pretence 
that he had run away, William resolved to try to 
extricate himself and return to the city. In this 
attempt he was defeated; for a soldier whom 
William knew to be a wicked and desperate fel- 
low, and who had before threatened him, having 
joined his betrayer, they siezed him by the hair, 
beat him until they shed much of his blood, and 
had almost struck out one of his eyes, then threw 
him down in the snow, tied his hands and feet, 
and bound him on the sled with his face down 
to the hay and carried him off. 

At first he suspected they intended to murder 
him privately in an adjoining wood, and after- 
ward when they came neara gallows, he tliought 
they designed to hang him there, but they passed 
by both; and meeting some people in the road, 
they muffled him in a cloak, and one of them sat 
upon him that he might not be seen. Hearing 
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A Narrative of the sufferings of John Philly 
and William Moore, in Hungary and Aus- 
iria. 














(Concluded from page 678.) 


So effectually had the exemplary conduct of 
the prisoners, as well as the truths they declared, 
wrought upon the mind of Adam Bien, that, 
without their knowledge, he had solicited the 
earl for liberty to take them to his house, and 
keep them there, the winter being cold and their 
place of confinement a guard-house, the doors of 
which stood open all day and much of the night, 
—proffering his own person as security for them 
if they should run away. Here isa striking evi- 
dence that a faithful and upright walking in con- 
formity with our religious principles, raises in 
the minds of beholders a testimony in our behalf, 
and inspires them with a confidence and affection, 
which nothing else could produce. But though 
Adam succeeded in obtaining the earl’s consent 
to the proposed change, our friends were not 
willing to add the burden of their support to the 
many obligations under which his kindness had al- 
ready laid them; but chose rather to content 
themselves where they were; yet they got per- 
mission to visit at his house occasionally, and 
were often refreshed together in a sense of the 
love of God to their souls, as well as the near- 
ness of affection and Christian fellowship which 
they felt for each other, and for their dear friends 
at home. At his house they sometimes had op- 
aereniiien of preaching the Truth to the 
Hortesche Brethren who came there, warning 
them of the desolation which would come upon 
the unfaithful ; a prediction which was fulfilled 
even as to the outward, as regarded many of 
them, for of nine families or communities, eight 
were destroyed, upwards of two hundred men 
slain and taken captive, and a large amount of 
property was consumed by fire. 


But though the sufferings of our friends were 



















































































































































































690 FRIENDS’ IN 
the noise of their feet in the snow as they ap- 
proached, and being very anxious to convey to 
Adam Bien and his companion some intelligence 
of the manner of his being carried away, Wil- 
liam called out to the people and desired them to 
tell Adam that he was there, and had been forci- 
bly carried off—but the soldier beat him severely 
for it. When they came to the lodging place, 
they put irons on his ancles, and a long iron 
chain about his neck, the other end of which 
they fastened overa beam. Next morning they 
passed through a village, where he would gladly 
have spoken to some one, but they forced him to 
lie down until they got through it, and conveyed 
him toa cloister. The prior being absent from 
home, the monks would not receive him without 
his order, and he was again compelled to lie in 
irons as he had done the night before. 


or castle, and his conductor gave directions that 
he should be blindfolded and put into a deep 


dungeon, and have only a little bread and water, | 


and that none should be permitted to give any 
intelligence respecting him; and a Jew being 


there, he was forbidden on pain of death to say | 
William was | 


any thing of what he had seen. 
accordingly put into a small hole, to which no 
light was admitted, and there they kept him four 
days and nights in cold frosty weather, so that 
it seemed wonderful he had not perished. 

The clandestine manner in which he had been 


taken away, and the mysterious secrecy which 
his enemies were 80 anxious to preserve, would 
naturally lead him to suspect that their design 
was either to despatch him privately, or to bury 
him alive in a dungeon, until death should re- 
lease him, or solitude and suffering shake his 
constancy and induce him to embrace their reli- 


gion. But through the merciful interposition, 
as well as the supporting power of Divine Provi- 
dence, he was preserved under all his trials, in 
unshaken confidence in the rectitude of those 
religious principles for which he was so deep a 
sufferer. 

After twelve days’ confinement, the prior re- 
turned home and sent for William to appear be- 
fore him. He questioned him concerning their 
object in coming into that country, and on some 
points of their religion, to all which he returned 
such replies as were consistent with truth and 


soberness. The prior told him, what they owned | 


was not enough,—they must believe the Pope 
was Christ’s vicar, and that he and the priests 
had power to bind and loose on earth and in 
heaven. After they had reasoned together awhile, 
the prior sent him back into confinement, telling 
him he would come and talk with him again and 
bring the Bible ; but he rather seemed to avoid 
him. Once, however, he discoursed with him 
again, in the course of which William boldly 
bore his testimony against their covetousness, 
pride, persecution, and warlike weapons, all 


On the | 
following morning he was taken to the cloister | 
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which were contrary to the example of Christ 
and his apostles ; and was helped to deliver him- 
self so clearly, that the prior afterward acknow- 
ledged that he had never before conversed with 
any one who gave such answers. 

His demeanor being watchful and circumspect, 
consistent with the purity of the religious prin- 
ciples he avowed, they were the more anxious to 
induce him to embrace the Romish religion, and 
sent a priest to instruct and convert him—offer. 
ing him preferment and other advantages. But 
none of these means succeeding, they then 
threatened’ to cut out his tongue, to flay him 
alive, or to burn him if he would not turn. But 
his constancy was not to be shaken, either by 
the hope of gain, or the fear of torture and 
‘death, and relying on that God who had pre- 
served him hitherto, and who, he firmly believed, 
would support him to the end, he persisted in 
the faithful maintenance of his religious princi- 
ples. In order to try if they could terrify him 
into compliance, they put him into a tub—passed 
a rope through the ears of it and over a beam, 
and said he should be let down into a well which 
was more than thirty fathoms deep. They did 
not, however, do this, but drew him up over the 
| beam and let him fall out—then raising him up 
| again, they twisted the rope and let it go, so as 
to whirl him violently about. He silently bore 
| their insults and abuse, appearing to belittle moved 
‘at them, which occasioned his persecutors to 
‘marvel, being ignorant of the power of that 
| grace which enables its obedient subjects to re- 
_joice that they are counted worthy to suffer for 
| the name of Christ Jesus. They then took him 
| to another place, locked his neck and feet close 
together, and spread out his hands and locked 
them in that position; some asking him if it 
was painful, and others saying they committed 
| more sin by doing so, than they got profit. 

At another time they put him into a wheel, 
and caused some soldiers to turn it, so that he 
he might be thrown from side to side, which 
might have done him much injury, but he held 
fast by the side of it, which prevented their 
mischief—yet one of his elbows was much 
bruised. 

During all this period, Adam Bien continued 
their firm and steady friend, anxious to do what- 
ever he could for their relief. The earl insinu- 
ated to him that William had run away, but 
Adam had too much confidence in the integrity 
of his friend to give credit to such a story. At 
length, by some means he received intelligence 
of the manner and place of William’s confine- 
ment, on which he wrote him a letter and sent 
it by an officer of the castle, who maliciously re- 
fused to let him have it. He, however, got sight 
of it after awhile, and learned from it that the 
plot for his removal was kept so secret, that only 
three persons had a knowledge of it, and that 
his kind and sympathizing friend, Adam, greatly 
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desired an opportunity to forward to him some 
necessaries and comforts to render his situation 
more tolerable. This he soon found means to 
do; and also gave an order that William should 
be furnished with an ample allowance of bread 
at his expense. 

Soon after this the earl was seized with an 
illness, from which his recovery was doubtful, 
and being apparently nigh unto death, Adam 
obtained from him a promise to set the prisoners 
at liberty. When the order for William’s dis- 
charge arrived, instead of releasing him imme- 
diately, they detained him six weeks to assist 
the masons who were building them a new clois- 
ter, promising that if he was diligent they would 
tell him good news, on the return of the officer 
in whose custody he was. Accordingly, he took 
him aside and told him the earl would have him 
informed, that if he would turn Catholic he 
should have good service and preferment; but 
if he would not, he would detain him no longer, 
as he had prisoners enough without him—but it 
was concluded that if they were again found in 
Hungary or Austria, he and his companion 
should be burned. 

On the 4th of seventh month, 1663, William 
was set at liberty. The kindness of his friend, 
Adam Bien, followed him to the last, for he had 
written to the prior to furnish him with money 
to pay the expenses of his journey ; but he only 
gave him five small coins, the value of all which 
was less than twenty cents. His companion and 
he having been stripped of all their money, which 
was considerable, he now found himself a stran- 
ger, in a remote country, without money and 
without friends, and a long distance to travel 
before he could reach his native land, or any of 
the settlements of his bretbren in religious pro- 
fession. ‘To add to his difficulties, the country 
was in a state of warfare, hostilities having com- 
menced between the Austrians and Turks, and 
all the towns, villages and principal passes were 
guarded by persons whose duty it was to seize 
and examine strangers, of whom they were very 
suspicious. Here was a fresh trial of his faith 
and fortitude ; but resolving to trust in the pro- 
tecting care of Divine Providence, he commenc- 
ed his solitary walk, choosing the most private 
and unfrequented ways. 

He had been advised to go to Gratz, where was 
a fair, at which it was probable there would be mer- 
chants from Nuremburg and other places in Ger- 
many of whom he might have some knowledge, 
and from whom he might obtain aid. On reaching 
the gates of Gratz, be was stopped and not per- 
mitted to enter. ‘‘ When I saw,” says he, “ that 
I could not meet with the aforesaid merchants, I 
resolved to travel on my journey, and to trust 
the Lord to take care for my sustenance, who 
had often done it, when, as to the outward, there 
was little appearance of relief.’ When he came 
to the west end of Austria, he was stopped on | 
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pretence that he had been sent by the Turks as 
a spy ; but producing the certificates he had pro- 
cured from Friends in Germany, they let him 
pass, but charged him not to turry at their towns. 
“T have great cause,” continues he, “ to thank 
the Lord for his goodness, for I did not much 
want food, but got either bread or fruit, or some- 
thing to eat, the people in these countries being 
accustomed to give travellers and tradesmen 
bread, and lodging in their barns. Sometimes I 
told them how I had been robbed and abused, 
and their hearts were moved with pity towards 
me. I proceeded on my journey, though not 
without diffiulty, and about the 2d of the eighth 
month, through mercy, I got to Paltz, in Ger- 
many, and came through Heidleburg and Man- 
heim, and on the 7th of the same arrived at 
Christein, among Friends, and being kindly 
entertained and abundantly refreshed there, I 
tarried some weeks.” 

By a letter afterwards received from Adam 
Bien, it appeared that John Philly was released 
from his imprisonment on the 6th of seventh 
month, two days after William, and set out for 
Germany, but no particulars respecting his jour- 
ney home have come down to us. 

The foregoing narrative exhibits in a remark- 
able manner the protecting providence of God, 
which accompanies and supports those, who, in 
holy obedience to the commands of his Spirit, are 
devoted to answer his requirings. The many 
dangers, provocations and trials through which 
these Friends passed unhurt, the taunts, the 
jeers and tortures with which their persecutors 
were permitted to prove their fidelity and pa- 
tience ; the cruel deaths which threatened them, 
demonstrate in the clearest manner the steadfast- 
ness of their faith and allegiance, and the ex- 
cellency of the religion of which they were in 
possession. Their eye and expectation being 
fixed upon Jesus, the author and finisher of their 
faith, who, for the joy set before him, endured 
the cross, despising the shame, and is for ever 
set down at the right hand of the throne of God; 
and considering him who endured such contra- 
diction of sinners against himself ; they were not 
weary of suffering, nor did they faint in their 
minds. In all their afflictions, the consciousness 
of their integrity and the evidence of Divine fa- 
vor, were an unfailing source of support—the 
consolations of the Spirit of God raised their minds 
above the fear of man, and enabled them to per- 
severe in an unwavering confession of their faith, 
even before many witnesses; and they were en- 
dued with a wisdom from above, whereby they 
were not only enabled to detect and expose the 
subtle devices and snares of those who sought 
their destruction, but were qualified to testify 
to the truth as it is in Jesus, before governors 
and rulers, und to honor and exalt his ever wor- 
thy name. It was the power of the Lord which 
thus helped and kept them, and the praise be-- 
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tion with the principle of Divine grace, implant- 
ed in the heart of every rational being, the salva- 
tion of the immortal part may be perfected. And 
for many years, in the latter part of her life, she 
was conscientiously drawn to abstain, as far as 
practicable, from the use of slave produce, and 
in so doing she had her reward of peace. Having, 
in much faithfulness and resignation to the Di- 
vine will, through a long period of years, even 
to quite an advanced age, finished the work as- 


longs to Him alone, who is the preserver of those 
who put their trust in Him, whom he still “ de- 
livereth out of the hand of the wicked, and out 
of the hand of the unrighteous and cruel man.” 





































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Hockessin VALLEY, 12th mo. 31st, 1856. 


Respected Friend,—Please to give the follow- 
ing account of my dear step-mother an insertion 
in Friends’ Intelligencer, and oblige thy friend, 


respectfully. Davin Witson. | Signed her, we doubt not the immortal sou/ was 
received into the mansions of its heavenly 
SOME FURTHER ACCOUNT OF ALICE CHANDLER, | Master’s rest. 
DECEASED. 





This, our much esteemed and valuable friend, 
was the youngest daughter of James and Mary 
Jackson, of New Castle county, in the State of 
Delaware, members of Hockessin Preparative 
Meeting, in the vicinity of which she resided 
much the greater part of her time, and was 
trained in early life to piety and habits of indus- 
try; being endowed with a capacity for use-| first year, she could speak surprisingly plain, and 
fulness, not only in relation to the social circle | was full of life and animation. When about two 
of domestic affairs, but in the religious Society of | years of age, her observation and remarks were 
which she was a member, she was often engaged | such as in more than one instance to occasion 
in its services. She was, from a sense of duty, | a friend to say to her mother, “Don’t set thy 
when of bodily ability, a diligent attender of| heart upon her, I don’t think she’ll live.” 
meetings for Divine worship and those for dis-| She was generally very good when retiring for 
cipline, herein acknowledging the obligation to | the night, and would say a little verse, or a few 
devote a portion of the time allotted her, as a rea- | words of prayer of her own suggesting, after get- 
sonable service, in socially assembling for the pur- | ting into bed; sitting very seriously the while, 
pose of rendering thanks to the Author of her|and then quietly lying down for the night. 
existence and Dispenser of all blessings, both | She often astonished us by the language she used 
spiritual and temporal. Thus yielding to the | in these little prayers. She was notat all afraid 
operations of Divine grace, she was led to espouse | of being left alone in the dark, saying, “ Our 
the various Christian testimonies as long held by | heavenly Father can see us in the dark as well 
the Society of Friends, and unitedly set forth | as in the light.” 
in their discipline; for instance, against a hireling} Her father, one night at bedtime, said to her 
ministry, war, intemperance and slavery; in which | seriously, but gently, *‘ My dear, recollect thou 
she was a firm and consistent advocate, her zeal | was a little naughty to-day.”” She immediately 
therein being agreeably to the principles of her | became very thoughtful, sighed once or twice, 
profession, tempered with love, patience and pro- | and made a solemn pause; then as if desirous 
per forbearance. Living a life of much humility | of knowing whether others experienced the same 
and great simplicity of manners and self-denial | struggle between good and evil, she looked at 
in the many gratifications of time and sense, | him, and said sweetly, but with evident anxiety, 
that might tend to error, she was a bright ex- |“ Papa, does thou ever do wrong thyself?” he 
ample in uprightness, temperance and moderation. | replied at once, “I do indeed, my child, and 
She was also concerned for the maintenance of the | say wrong, and think wrong; but our heavenly 
wholesome order of Society and the right ad-| Father would help us all to be good, old and: 
ministration of its discipline, in order for the | young, if we desired it, and asked Him as we 
convincement of offenders and their restoration | ought to do.” 
in love to the bosom of Friends. In the course} When about four years old, Sarah Elizabeth 
of her religious exercises, she was often engaged | was sent to a select day school for a short time. 
to visit in gospel love many of the neighboring | ‘One day as we were walking home together,” 
meetings of Friends, as well as those moreremote, | her mother writes, “a beggar woman with a 
sometimes making appointments of this kind, | child followed, importuning us for a half-penny. 
and was frequently drawn, from a sense of duty, | Sarah Elizabeth was very anxious to give her 
to religiously mingle in private families, wherein | one. I told her why I did not, and added, I 
she was often enabled to impart a word of en-| should have no objection to give her a piece of 
couragement, admonition or counsel, tending to| bread or food of some kind. She then said, 
promote their welfare and advancement in best |‘ Well, if we were at home, wouldst thou give her 
things. She fully believed that by a co-opera-ja piece of bread?” Not replying instantly, she 


[For Little Children.] 
A YOUTHFUL PILGRIM. 


SaraH ExnizaBeTH Harvey, daughter of 
Joshua and Elizabeth Harvey, of Dublin, was 
born the 5th of 6th mo., 1834. 

She gave early indications of vigor, both of 
body and mind; and before she completed her 
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added with her usual promptness, ‘ Why then, 
Jesus Christ did not send away the people with- 
out giving them something to eat.’ ” 

In the night of the tremendous storm which 
occurred on the 6th of Ist mo., 1839, she was 
awakened by its violence, but if alarmed, as she 
naturally must have been, she neither cried out, 
nor attempted to disturb her parents. Our 
house, comparatively low, was felt to shake. 
Her father, who had been some time awake, did 
not speak, hoping his dear little one would soon 
fall into her usual rest again. He heard her 
repeat in a very low gentle voice, “ Great storm, 
greatstorm,’’ several times, then some other words 
ina solemn manner, which he could scarcely catch; 
she soon after fell asleep. In the morning the 
storm had abated, and was followed by a bluster- 
ing day. Nothing but gencral remarks were 
made about it, until another night drew on. 
Before she left the drawing-room te go to her 
little bed her father took her on his knee, and 
conversed quietly with her, leading her to the 
storm of the preceding night. At length he 
said to her, “I believe, my darling, I heard thee 
saying a little prayer in the night, when the 
storm was so very, very great.” She ‘answered, 
very gently, “I did say a little prayer, papa.” 
“And what didst thou say, my child?’ She 
then put her arms round his neck, and whispered 
in his ear, “1 said, Great and good heavenly 
Father, be pleased to stop the winds, and have 
mercy on the poor sailors, and save us all. 
Amen.” 


She was remarkably ready to share anything 


she had, and never showed a desire to have pre- | 


sents given to her, but would frequently say, 
‘My friends are too kind. 
things, more than I want.” 
buy her some pretty thing in the shop windows, 
she would check herself and say, “O, but I 
believe papa has not much money,” and would 
be content. Once she expressed a strong wish 
that we had a horse and carriage of our own, that 


I have too many | 
After asking me to | 
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though they were big men, asked the Saviour, 
when he was on earth, to teach them to pray. 
Lord, teach us to pray!” and she then repeated 
the Lord’s Prayer very solemnly. 

On returning one time from a visit to Blooms- 
bury, her father presented her with two little 
hymns which he had composed for her use, and 
printed with a pen, that she might have the 
pleasure of reading them herself. She was de- 
lighted with them ; and from that period to her 
death, they nearly superseded all others. 


MORNING. 
Dear Lord! another day has come, 
And through the hours of night, 
In a good bed and quiet home 
I’ve slept till morning light. 


Then let me give Thee thanks and praise, 
For Thou art very good; 

And teach my little heart to raise 
Such prayer as children should. 


Keep me this day from faults and sin, 
And make me good and mild; 

Thy Holy Spirit place within ; 
Grant grace unto a child. 


Make me obey my parents dear, 
For they are very kind ; 

And when the hour of rest draws near, 
Another prayer I’I find. 


EVENING. 


The day is gone—the silent night 
Invites me to my peaceful bed; 
But, Lord, I know that it is right 
To thank Thee, ere I rest my head. 


For my good meals and pleasant hours, 
That I have had this present day, 
Let me exert my infant powers 
To praise Thee, nor forget to pray. 


Thou art most good. I can’t tell all 
That Thou hast ever done for me; 

My Shepherd, now on Thee I call, 
From dangers still preserve us free. 


If I’ve been naughty on this day, 
Oh make me sorry for my fault ; 
Do Thou forgive and teach the way 





we might go about and take nice drives like | 


other persons; but almost immediately added, 
“My darling father though can’t spare for what’s 
not necessary.” 

I never knew Sarah tell a falsehood, or equivo- 
cate in the slightest degree. She seemed to have 
no idea of concealment. 


The night of her birth-day, being then five | 


years old, 6th of 5th mo., 1839, she spoke very 
sweetly, and among other things, she expressed 
herself thus in her little prayer before lying 
down. ‘Oh, great and good heavenly Father, 
be pleased to spare me, thy only little child in 
this house, a little longer to my father and mother, 
and spare us all a little longer together on this 
earth, if it be thy holy will.’”’ The whole was 
very touching to a mother’s heart. Another 
night she remarked, “‘ We did not know what to 
pray for as we ought, and that the disciples, 





To follow Jesus as I ought. 


And now Ill lay me down to rest, 

Myself, my friends, all safely keep ; 
May Thy great name be ever blest, 

Both when we wake and when we sleep. 


Little Sarah Elizabeth played with great spirit 
and heart. She directed the little pastimes of 
her play-fellows, though some of them were a 
good deal older than herself; and I can scarcely 
| recollect any quarrel or serious difference that 
she had with any of them. They almost all 
seemed to have a great regard for her. The 
heartiness with which she played, may show 
those who read this account, that we are never 
better prepared for innocent enjoyment than 
when we feel that our best and highest duties 
have had the best and highest place, when our 
heavenly Father is in our hearts and affections, 
and consequently in our recollection “ first and 
last, and midst, and withoutend.” It was truly 
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gratifying to see papa and his child at lively 
play ; sometimes talking together right merrily, 
at others seriously. When she begged her 
father to play with her, or do something for her, 
if he were not engaged, he was wont to answer 
her promptly, ‘“ With the greatest pleasure,” 
She seemed to catch this spirit, and when I call- 
ed her to do something for me, she would reply, 
‘With the greatest pleasure, mamma ;” or if 
she happened to be much engaged with her 
childish concerns, the answer would be, “ In one 
little minute, mamma.” When I was putting 
her to bed one night, not being quite well, she 
said in a very feeling manner, “Oh, great and 
good heavenly Father, be pleased to grant me 
patience ; and be pleased to grant all the little 
children in the world that are sick, patience, for 
they don’t always have patience ; and be pleased 
to grant my little Cousin J P , patience; 
and be pleased to take him to Thy holy kingdom, 
if it is not Thy holy will to leave him any lon- 
ger on this earth.” 

Another night, after giving thanks, and naming 
many of the good things she had got through 
the day, she added, in a very scrious manner, 
“ And be pleased, oh Lord, to make us love 


































it be Thy holy will to take us to heaven, father, 
and mother, and little child—it will be very 
comfortable. 
we will not want food, nor rest, nor sleep, or any 








pleased to take care of us this night, and of all 
our friends. Amen. 






usage : two well-dressed boys were doing some- 
thing to a little cart they had. The child stop- 
ped to look at them, when one of them very 
roughly pushed her off, and struck her. Her 
feelings were deeply hurt, being unable to form 
an idea why this act was done; but astonish- 
ment and grief appeared to possess her mind, 
without any desire of revenge. She repeated, 
sorrowfully, several times, ‘‘ 1 was doing nothing 
at all to them.” Her father endeavored to 













pendent children are upon the training of their 
parents. She seemed afterwards to have a kind 
of Christian pity for the boy, more than any 
other feeling. 

Sarah Elizabeth had the measles in the early 
part of 1840, from which she appeared to recover 
nicely. Many things were 1ead to her during 
this illness. On getting to the end of Pilgrim’s 
Progress, she said, ‘‘ I’d like to hear every word 
of that book over again.” 
appeared to have a heavy cold, which resulted in 
aspasmodic cough. The fits. of coughing ex- 
hausted her much ; her pulse became quick, and 
her breathing short. She took to her bed Ist of 
4th mo., and although she lived till 20th of 6th 
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Thee, and bless Thee, and obey Thee; and if| 


We will not have pain or sickness; | 


of the things we have on this earth; and be | 


Once on'a pathway she met with very rude | 


soothe her, telling her of our proneness to evil, | 
until made better by divine grace; and how de- | 


In the 3d month she | 


mo., she never left it, except to be removed from 
one to another for change. She got very little 
sleep the latter part of her illness, and the ner- 
vous system became much unhinged, so that at 
times she was not like herself, and would speak 
rather impatiently to those about her. Of this, 
she was sometimes sensible, and would regret it, 
saying to her papa more than once, “ Well, papa 
if I do speak cross now and then, it is because 
I’m a poor afflicted little child.” She wished to 
have her mother always with her, asking her to 
repeat hymns very often. Leaning over her one 
night when she was suffering much, she asked, 
“« My darling, dost thou love thy mother?” “TI 
do, and that’s the reason I don’t like to die.” 
Her father had several times intimated, that he 
believed her heavenly Father would, before long, 
take her to Himself. 

She desired one day to be left alone a few 
minutes; on returning, 1 asked her the cause. 
She replied, “I wanted to say a little prayer 
alone.” 

At length, after many weeks of pain and suf- 
fering, she was gently released. An expression 
of heavenly joy passed over her countenance, as 
her spirit took its flight to 
“The bosom of her Father and her God,” 


and we believe she is now united to that count- 
less number of little ones, of whom our holy 
Redeemer declared, they should always behold 
the face of his Father who is in heaven. 

She was interred, 23d of 6th mo., 1840, in 
Friends’ burial-ground, Cook Street, Dublin, 
aged six years. 


SS 








LETTER FROM HENRY WARE. 


My dear Mrs. T——,—I have this moment 
received your letter of the day before yesterday, 
_and hasten to reply. 1 was overcome with sur- 
| prise at hearing of Mr. A.’s death; for I had 
| hoped, from your report, that he was recovering. 
| I can fully sympathize with your feelings at his 
removal, valued friend that he was, and full of 
promise as his character and talents were. But 
your first feeling, of course, must be, that the 
more fit he was to live, the more fit to die; the 
greater reason there may be for mourning, the 
'greater reason for being comforted; and the 
thought of what he was, the pleasant recollec- 
tions that are associated with his name, will give 
a sort of melancholy pleasure amid grief; while 
the thought of what he is, and the expectation of 
meeting him again in a higher state, will give 
at times even a joyfulness to your mind. 

I say the thought of what he is. You have 
seen his body resting in its dark house, and have 
come away, you say, impressed with that un- 
pleasant image. Butis that he? Is that body 
the friend that you loved? Certainly not? he 
is farther from that tomb than you are, and does 
not waste a thought upon it. Why then should 
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you ? When I think of what he is, [ am thinking 
of the spirit—I forget the body ; I almost forget 
that he ever had a body ; I fancy him to myself 
living, rejoicing among the spirits of heaven; and, 
while I think of him thus, [ feel quite as much 
delight as sadness. This is what I think you 
should make an effort todo. Why should you 
be turning your thoughts at all to the poor clay 
he has left behind, when you have it in your 
power to turn them to those pure and happy 
scenes where he is now enjoying, as we may 
reasonably trust, such felicity as earth cannot 
ive? 

Let me tell you a word of my own experience. 
I have lost many very near and dear friends ; but 
I declare to you, that, by following this rule 
which [ advise you to follow, I have always 
found more than consolation, even a high and 
singular pleasure, in the midst of grief. I have 
forced my mind away from the body, the tomb, 
the decay, and have allowed it to think only of 
the immortal soul, freed from earth and happy 
in heaven. I have buried my dead, that is, their 
bodies, not only out of sight, but out of mind. [ 
have not suffered myself to feel that my friends 
are dead, but only that they have gone home, 
are living in another place, a better place, still 
thinking, active, loving, and happy ; thus, in fact, 
they are not dead to me; as our Saviour teaches, 
they all are alive unto God. So unto my heart 
they are alive; and I scarcely am conscious they 
ever had bodies that could decay. They, them- 
selves, are imperishable. 

I lately removed to Mount Auburn the re- 
mains of two, dearly beloved, and long since 
gone. I opened the coffins, and saw that noth- 
ing remained but dust. There was nothing in 
this at all unpleasant tomy feelings ; quite other- 
wise ; for it made me feel a sort of triumph in 
the faith, that death had done his worst, and 
yet that he had not touched my friends. They 
were not here. I had been thinking of them, 
and almost speaking to them, for years, as the 
happy and glorified creatures of heaven. I could 
not faney them as having any thing to do with 
that poor dust before me; and the sight of it 
only served to awaken gratitude to my Saviour, 
and strengthen my feeling of nearness to 
heaven. 

Excuse me from dwelling thus on my own 
case. I have done it because | felt I could thus 
more easily explain what I mean, when I beg 
you to think no more of the perishing body. 
Why should you not come from the tomb of your 
friend, as I came from that of mine, lifted to 
heaven, rather than troubled by earth’s darkness 
and decay? Why should you not come away re- 
peating to yourself the words of the angel, ‘ He is 
not there ; he is risen.’ ' 

You will gather, from what I have expressed, 
my views on the two points about which you 
particularly ask me. The truth is, my dear 
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friend, that I have the fullest and most undoubt- 
ing conviction, that the soul, immediately upon 
the death of the body, passes to its final state; 
that consciousness is not for a moment interrupted ; 
and that death is, in fact, to the spirit, nothing 
more than going from one mansion of the Great 
Father’s house to another. I do not feel, there- 
fore, as if my friends were dead; my feeling is, 
that they do not die; “ He that believeth in me 
shall never die.”” Do you remember Newton’s 
beautiful hymn ? 
‘In vain the fancy strives to paint 
The moment after death, 


The glories that surround the saints, 
On yielding up their breath. 


One gentle sigh their fetters breaks ! 
We scarce can say they’re gone, 
Before the willing spirit takes 
Her mansion near the throne,’ 


This seems to me the true expression ; and 
then, when we too quit the flesh and follow 
them, I think we shall as certainly know them 
there as we knew them here. I cannot conceive 
it should be otherwise. It cannot be, that they 
and we shall be worshipping together through 
eternity in heaven, perhaps, side by side, and 
not know each other. I am as confident I shall 
know them, as that I shall know my Saviour ; 
it would be absurd to suppose that the twelve 
Apostles will not know each other, or that Paul 
and his converts will not, when he has called 
them his crown of joy in the day of the Lord. 
Yet if they are to recognize each other and renew 
the friendship and intercourse of earth, so must 
it be with all the faithful ; and it is a most beau- 
tiful and comforting thought. If I have at all 
met your wishes, I shall be grateful; and, if I 
can clear up any thing further, say so, and let 
me write again. I feel that it isnot always easy 
to enter into another’s feelings, and I may have 
failed to do so now. Indeed, I always feel the 
insufficiency of human aid, and the appropriate- 
ness of the Psalmist’s prayer, ‘Give Thou help 
from trouble, for vain is the help of man.’ May 
He bless you and yours. 

Very sincerely, your friend, 


H. Ware, JR. 


OLD AGE. 


The neglected portion of the great American 
family is old age, we are sorry to say—not 
that we as a nation, are disrespectful to the old, 
or that they are denied or grudged anything. 
We perform the negative duty to them by avoid- 
ing all which shall occasion to them offence or 
deprivation, but we do not perform the duty of 
of assiduonsly seeing that they occupy, always 
and only, the places of honor and prominence ; 
nor more particularly, do we study to contrive,. 
untiringly and affectionately, how to comfort, 
cheer, strengthen and recuperate them. The 
old man in one house may have his chair in the 
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drawing-room, and his place at the table, and 
be listened to when he speaks, and obeyed 
when he commands. But in another house he 
will have his easy-chair cushioned and pillowed, 
and his arm-chair at the table, and the cook will 
be busied most with what will newly nourish or 
refresh his more delicate appetite, while all listen 
first to his words, and address conversation to 
him as a centre, and eagerly seek for his com- 
mands as an authority. This (we assure the 
reader, from our own well-weighed observation 
in both countries) is a fair picture between age 
in America and old age in England. We have 
been sad to admit this to the commenting travel- 
ler. It is an unconscious fault in our country, 
an oversight of our life too busy, our attention 
too overtasked, and our plans of home and plea- 
sure too unsettled and immature, but the feeling 
for the better things is in use, and time will 
bring this feeling into action.—N. P. Willis. 
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PHILADELPHIA FIRST MONTH 17, 1857. 





Diep, At his residence, near Germantown, on the 

morning of 12th mo. 31st, 1856, Perer Wricut, aged 
sixty-six. 
; At Waterford, Loudoun Co., Virginia, on the 
28th day of 12th mo. 1856, Saran Scort, in the 81st 
year of her age, an exemplary member of Fairfax 
Monthly Meeting. 


, On the 8th inst., at the residence of her father; 
George Dunlap, (Ledyard, Cayuga Co., N. Y.,) Anna 
Maria Hatsrep, aged nearly twenty-three years. 
Her disease was consumption of the Inngs. In its 
early stages she gave evidence of a full appreciation 
of the result, and throughout its progress her paticnt 
and even cheerful endurance of suffering, manifested 
to those around her that a resting place for the spirit 
was already attained, and according to her father’s 
testimony, “as the time of dissolution drew near, the 
flame’of divine love burned brighter and brighter. Her 
departure was quiet. Nota groan nor struggle. She 
died sitting in her chair.” 


» At his residence in Christiana, Lancaster Co., 
Pa., on Sixth day evening the 5th of 12th month, 1856, 
Asanet Wacker, in the 69th year of his age. His 
afflictive disease (a cancer on the face) which was of 
long duration, he bore with singular fortitude, seldom 
uttering a word of complaint or a murmur of dissatis- 
faction. He wasa man of sterling integrity, and in 
his d: ath a large family have lost a kind husband and 
parent, and the community a useful citizen. He was, 
during the greater part of his life a member of Sads- 
bury Monthly Meeting, and although not united in 
membership with the Society during the last few years, 
yet his confidence in Friends’ principles remained un- 
shaken, and his house was ever the welcome home of 
travelling ministers and others engaged in truth’s ser- 
vice. 











, Near Mullica Hill, N.J., on the 8th inst., 
Natuan, son of William W. and Sarah Ann Dunn, 
aged 2 years. 





He who receives a good turn should never for- 


get it; he who does one, should never remember 
it.— Cherrow. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Review of the Weather, &c., for Twelfth Month. 


1855 1856 
Rain during some portion of the 24 hours, 7d’s 7 d’s 


Snow, ° . . ° ° . 5 5 
Cloudy days without storms, . . . Uf 
Ordinary clear days, : ° . 13° «17 


313i 
Temperatures, Deaths, &c. 

The average mean Temperature of this month 
for the past sixty-seven years, has been about 
thirty-two and a quarter degrees, for 1855 it was 
36.73 deg. and for 1856, 32.72 deg. 

Much less rain has fallen during the month 
under review than the same month 1855, that 
year the quantity reaching 5.42 inches, while 
1856 recorded only 2.93 inches. 

The deaths, however, have increased, being for 
1855 eight hundred and sixty-two, and for 1856 
nine hundred and fifty-six. The entire number 
of deaths in the city of Philadelphia for 1856 
was 10,222, while the preceding year (1855) it 
reached 10,509. 

J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, First month, 1857. 


THE DIVINE INFLUENCE. 
(Continued from page 685.) 

How manifestly God comes down and vindicates 
his authority among the nations! It is only a 
little while that a people can prosper in their 
sins. Rulers may govern with extremest cau- 
tion; they cannot prevent or postpone the divine 
retribution. Time brings a necessity, before 
which all human expedients fail, and the nation 
that has done iniquity reaps her reward. Noth- 
ing could avert the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire, when vice had consumed the national 
honor. As often as the Jews forgot or forsook 
their God, they were taken into exile or subju- 
gated by the surrounding people. Solid walls 
and gates of brass cannot intrench a city when 
the bulwarks of public virtue have been thrown 
down. How continually we learn to distrust our 
own Wisdom and our own power! How are we 
driven to acknowledge an overruling Providence! 
What consternation was felt when George Can- 
ning, the greatest acknowledged statesman of his 
age, passed away in death! The fortunes and 
the glory of England seemed to lie in his hands; 
to depend on his single life. Yet, when he was 
stricken down in all the plenitude of his power, 
the ship of State rode on as proudly and as safe- 
ly as while his great wisdom controlled her des- 
tinies. God still sat on the throne of his invisi- 
ble kingdom, guide and ruler of all the nations. 
Not one of the divine laws is suspended in the 
course of human revolutions, when individuals 
disappear, and strong arms are laid helpless in 
the dust. We are none of us so important as 
we often suppose in our particular spheres. God 
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can spare us from our places; and he summons 
the great man away, to prove his presence in 
every scene here below ; to show us that he bows 
his heavens, and comes down into all our earthly 
seats of power. 

But the most signal illustration of our doctrine 
is God’s manifestation in Jesus Christ. In order 
to lift up and redeem the human, Jesus exem- 
plifies the descent of the divine. As a chief 
motive for man’s obedience, he presents the con- 
descension of God. This is the only vital idea 
contained in the popular doctrine of the atone- 
ment, “God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
to himself.” It is a universal truth expressed in 
these words, not a dogma of theology. The 
divinity ever seeks to come into communion with 
humanity. More affectionately God looks down 
on us, than we look up to him. Our highest 
aspiration is infinitely outmeasured by God’s 
greater condescension. Long before we seek 
him, before our hearts ery out for him, he seeks 
us. The paternal yearning related in the parable 
of the prodigal is a type of the heavenly Father. 
While afar off He beholds us, and hastens forth 
to meet us, to gather us in his arms, to feed our 
starving souls, and to put on us the best robe. It 
is one great purpose of Christ in the Gospel to 
make rea/ this doctrine, to bring it home to our 
hearts. He would make us feel that we are not 
alone, that the Father is with us. Our own 
streuyth is not all our dependence : we may look 
for something more sure and stable than that. 
Infinitely more may be done for us than we are 
able, through any possibility to do for ourselves. 
The disciple of Christianity is a being of faith. 
While walking firm on the earth, be wears the 
heavenward look; and his presence blesses the 
earth, because he holds perpetual communion 
with heaven. 

In our poor human meddling we want to be 
explicit, and map out the exact paths by which 
the Holy Spirit descends upon maa. Certain 
theoiogians have attempted to do this work, and 
have given us theories and systems which purport 
to exhaust and comprehend all the infinite ways 
of God, but which often only darken and ob- 
struct our way. The divine providence is not 
so easily reduced to rules of mathematical pre- 
cision. We do not know how the will of heaven 
is communicated to our own minds; much less 
do we know how that will is made known to 
other minds. We are different notes in the 
universal harmony; and the Being who made 
us, knows how to strike every one, and awaken 
all the music there is within our individual souls. 
We know of but a single law that meets us here ; 
it is, that God answers our many and ever vary- 
ing needs. He knows what every soul wants ; 
and he knows the way to every human heart. If 
We look to him in perfect trust, he will come to 
us; he will give a right answer to every right 
prayer. Theology too often represents the Deity 
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Jesus Christ. 


soul. 
—as infinite as his providence is varied. Merci- 
fully suited to every heart, is the ministry of 
God’s spirit. 
divine melodies borne on the soft breath of morning 
and on the still autumnal air. 
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as inflexible, acting through arbitrary channels; 


but no greater misrepresentation can be made of 


the universal Father. The glory of divine laws 
is their infinite variety. They suit all conditions 


and all men. God, as he comes to us in Christ, is 


symbolised by the course of the free winds, blow- 
ing where they list. The spirit cometh and 
goeth; and we know not whence, we know not 
whither. Is it not enough that we have the 
knowledge of this divine influx, without irrever- 
ently seeking its hidden way? When will 
theology learn to acquiesce in the divine wisdom, 
and let God keep his own counsels? My belief 
is simple and positive. God visits my heart; he 
speaks to my wants; he answers my prayers. I 
am willing to leave the way to himself. I re- 


joice that a wisdom higher than mine, points out 
a sure medium between my spirit and his. God 


does indeed come down to us. He comes in 
The evangelists speak of Jesus as 


‘the new and living way.” They say God was 


in him : he gave to him the divine spirit without 


measure ; ke made him “ the way, the truth and 
the life.” 

God compassionates and visits every human 
Infinite are the ways by which he comes, 


The reverent listening soul hears 


It hears them in 
the first awaking of thought and affection, in the 
sigh of kindling aspiration, in every impulse to 
penitence and prayer. Thus God comes to us 
in the “still small voice.” Let us receive him 
and open to him our hearts. If we reject his 
gentle admonitions, hereafter he will come to us 
in the storm, when the heavens and the earth 
shall flee away. 

Finally, with what comforting assurance does 
this doctrine of the descent and presence of God 
on earth come home to every weary struggling 
spirit ! It comes to us with healing and strength ; 
it inspires courage when our burden is heavy ; 
it gives us light when our way is dark; it in- 
spires new hope when our heartis failing; it lifts 
up the bowed form of sorrow ; and returns beauty 
for ashes; it kindles the eye with immortal 
light when the things of time are fading forever ; 
it makes all things brighter when suns and stars 
withdraw their shining. 

In all the range of human thought, what is 
there greater that I can know or desire than this, 
—that God visits me ? Wherever I go, on every 
way of trial and duty, beside the still waters or 
up the steep ascents, I meet an invisible Pre- 
server, I am led by an invisible hand. In the 
hour of peril, when heart and strength fail, I am 
conscious of affectionate ministrations ; of a low 
voice whispering to my spirit in tones of more 
than human love and imparting to me more than 
human aid. 
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In view of such a truth as this, what reason 
can you give for spiritual doubt or fear? Why 
are you not strong and hopeful, even in times of 
great spiritual trial? Why dread the changes 
incident to mortality? Why look into the grave 
with a sorrow that refuses to be comforted ? 

God has come down to us in Christ, seeking 
to reconcile us all unto himself. He only waits 
for the willing mind and the open heart. When- 
ever a single duty, a single command is presented 
to our views and we feel ourselves unable to per- 
form the duty or to obey the command, then let 
us pray to Him, who is able to do all things. 
Then we shall surely receive all needed strength; 
than we can ask or even think. 


D. C. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“The Female Association of Philadelphia for 
the Relief of the sick and infirm poor with cloth- 


° 7 * . < | L 
ING, presenting Ms twonty-soventh annual | reprehensible it is to nurse and cultivate an 

: . evil tree which is constantly bearing evil fruit, 
the past winter were attended with most bene- | than to plant the seed producing the tree, with 


report, feels a confidence that its labors during 


ficial results. 
Believing that to be the most effectual charity 


which places its recipients in a position to help | 


themselves, most of the garments distributed by 
the members were made by indigent women ap- 
plying for assistance. Many families were almost 
dependent upon the procecds of work thus furn- 
ished, and it was gratifying to observe a greater 
desire for the work than for the ready made 
clothing. 

1966 garments were distributed among 329 
families, and whilst great care was taken to ex- 


of the means of the Association, the members 
are encouraged to feel that many hearts were 
cheered and homes brightened by the aid ex- 
tended to them. 

Various contributions and donations were re- 
ceived, and in returning our grateful acknow- 


ledgements, we present the following account of | 


our receipts and expenditures :— 


Treasurer's Report. 
To Dividends on Bank Stock, $72.00 
To Subscriptions and Dona- 
tions, 805.00 
$877.00 
$553.24 
332.81 


By Cash paid for Goods, 
By Cash paid for sewing, 


$886.05 


Balance due Treasurer, 9.05 


Donations in Goods. 

2824 yds. linsey, 313 yds. calico, 1184 yds. 
cotton flannel, 46 yds. flannel, 394 yds. muslin, 
A lot of bonnets and shoes, a lot of trimming, 
80 lbs. candles and 148 lbs. soap. 
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President.—Hannah Miller, No. 17 N. 11th 
street. 

Treasurer. —Elizabeth Jenkins, Franklin near 
Girard avenue. 

Secretary.—Anna Wharton, No. 130 Spruce 
street. 

All donations sent to either of the above 
named officers will be gratefully received. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SLAVERY. 
How oft repeated has been the declaration (and 
with too much truth,) that England introduced 


| and entailed slavery upon the U. S., and for its 
then God will come down, and do for us more | 


evils that government is responsible. But is it 
less true that this republic, when it became in- 
dependent, took this system under its entire con- 
trol, to be continued or extinguished at pleasure? 
With this fact before us we cannot but sec that 
in continuing it a greater responsibility attaches 
to the U.S. than to England, by how much more 


but an imperfect knowledge of what it might 
bring forth. Is not the disposition too prevalent 
to charge the evils and responsibilities of slavery 
upon past generations? And yet it affords en- 


| couragement to have evidence, that the present 
| generation are being awakened to their own 


responsibility in the matter. 

In the estimation of many the system has long 
stood as an acknowledged evil, an aggression 
upon right, a gross outrage upon justice, con- 
tinually and imperatively demanding redress; 


; % er ee we . S in the conclusion, that the 
ercise a spirit of discrimination in the disposal | eee 


non-slaveholder has little or nothing to do in the 
case, and this has proved a powerful safeguard 
to the system; and has perhaps done more to 
perpetuate the evil, than all the arguments of 
its most powerful advocates. So long as public 
attention can be diverted to other concerns as of 
paramount importance, the institution will either 
directly or indirectly obtain countenance and - 
support, and thus it has been continued from 
year to year. 

It appears to have been the policy of those 
holding slaves, to prevent if possible all discus 
sion of or investigation into the system ; hence 
the disgraceful resolution of the U. 8. Congress, 
but a few years since, not to receive any petitions 
on the subject of slavery : and this example of 
the most powerful department of government, 
was calculated to have an influence, and doubt- 
less had for a time, on other legislative bodies, 
and religious societies. The system having thus 
the sanction of law, the presenting the slave's 
rightful claim to liberty was deemed by many 
as unnecessarily and indiscreetly disturbing the 
peace and harmony of society, and they who did 
so were liable to severe censure. 

This mode of opposition, which presented an 
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other issue than that of the slave’s just right to 
liberty, too long proved successful, and many 
became its advocates who were sincerely opposed 
toslavery. Thus the great object was attained 
of diverting the public mind from considering 
and determining the slave’s claim to liberty, sim- 
ply upon its own merits. This kind of slave- 
holding policy, which claimed that the institu- 
tion should be let alone, has deceived thousands 
of well disposed persons. There have even been 
those who were made to believe, that all efforts 
for the extinction of slavery were only calcu- 
lated to perpetuate and increase the slave’s suf- 
fering, and who have finally adopted the conclu- 
sion, that the right time for the slave’s deliver- 
ance had not yet arrived, for if it had Divine 
Providence would release him. We should think 
little of the inebriate’s sincerity, who would at- 
tempt to justify his excesses on the ground that 
the Almighty having the power, would, if agree- 
able to his will, prevent his intemperance. Why 
should we conclude that the Divine Being will by 
supernatural power, abolish slavery, if slavery is 
contrary to his will, in spite of all human support 
that can be given toit? While we have no right 
to question the power of divine goodness, we 
have as little reason for claiming justification in 
unrighteousness, because we are not compelled to 
do otherwise. Man is a free agent, and slavery 
is an institution of his, and for its evils he is 
responsible, not the Almighty. 


Is it strange that incorrect views of slavery 
and obligations for its abolishment should to a 
considerable extent prevail, when we reflect 
that a slaveholding policy has long been widely 
diffused over these United States ? It has floated 
like vapor in the air, it has been diffused into 
domestic, social, religious, and in a word, all in- 
tercourse ; thus connected and interwoven, it has 
obtained a powerful influence among all classes, 
and though many were not willing to give it 
direct countenance and aid, yet the indirect sup- 
port which is given has been too much under- 
rated or overlooked. 


Notwithstanding dark days have been upon 
us, and we have become a slaveholding and 
slave-breeding nation, and many thousands of suf- 
fering bondmen have only known a release in 
death, and many well meant and well directed 
efforts for a speedy termination of the system 
have been repulsed ; yet the slave’s cause is on- 
ward and is surely claiming increasing considera- 
tion. The system is beginning to be judged of 
by its fruits, the slave’s friend, who is also the 
master’s friend, is beginning to be deemed a 
peace-maker instead of a peace-breaker: these 
are unmistakeable evidences that the period is 
advancing for the injured bondman’s release. 

_ Let the simple question of the slaves right to 
liberty get before the people, unembarrassed by 
other considerations, and charity forbids the be- 
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lief that a verdict would not be given in his 
favor both speedy and decisive. 

Communities are made upof individuals. Why 
then should not individuals settle the question in 
their own minds, whether the slave’s claim to 
liberty is just and valid? and if so, to continue 
to deprive him of it is a wrong of vast magni- 
tude constantly and imperatively demanding re- 
paration. With such facts in open view, who 
can feel that they have not something to do in 
order to wash their own hands in innocency ? 

What would be my feelings were Ia victim 
of slavery’s iron rod. Would I not think that the 
injustice and cruelty inflicted upon me, ought to 
claim the deep interest, the serious and candid 
consideration of the Philanthropist and the Chris- 
tian ? _s 

Dutchess Co., N. Y., 27th of 12th mo. 1856. 





LACONICS. 

Sorrow is a kind of mist of the soul, which 
every new idea contributes in its passage to scour 
away. It is the petrefaction of stagnant life, 
and is remedied by exercise and motion.—John- 
son. 

He that would make a real progress in know- 
ledge, must dedicate his age as well as youth, 
the latter growth as well as the first fruits, on 
the altar of truth.—Berkeley. 

To be innocent is to be not guilty; but to be 
virtuous is to overcome our evil intentions.— 
Wm. Penn. 

Our wealth is often a snare to ourselves, and 
always a temptation to others.— Colton. 

To rule one’s anger is well; to prevent it is 
better.— Edwards. 

If the law of kindness be written in the heart, 
it will lead to that disinterestedness in both 
great and little things, that desire to oblige, and 
that attention to the gratification of others, which 
are the foundation of good manners. 

A firm faith is the best divinity; a good life 
the best philosophy ; a clear conscience the best 
law; honesty, the best policy; and temperance 
the best physic. 

We may mend our faults as easily as cover 
them. 

It is not so much the being exempt from faults, 
as the having overcome them, that is an advan- 
tage to us; it being with the follies of the mind 
as with the weeds of the field, which, if des- 
troyed and consumed upon the place of their 
birth, enrich and improve it more than if none 
had ever sprung there.—Pope, 

He that cannot forgive others, breaks the 
bridge over which he must pass himself; for 
every man has need to be forgiven.—Lord Her- 
bert. 

Good manners are the blossom of good sense 
and good feeling. 
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TO THE SNOWDROP. 


Pretty firstling of the year, 
Herald of the host of flowers, 
Hast thou left thy cavern drear, 
In the hope of summer hours 7— 
Back unto thy earthen bowers ! 
Back to thy warm world below, 
Till the strength of suns and showers 
Quell the now relentless snow ! 


Art still here ?—Alive, and blithe,— 
Though the stormy night hath fled, 
And the Frost hath passed his scythe 
O’er thy small unsheltered head? 
Ah! some lie amid the dead,— 
Many a giant stubborn tree, 
Many a plant, its spirit shed,— 
That were better nursed than thee! 


What hath saved thee ?--thou wast not 
*Gainst the arrowy winter furred,— 
Armed in scale,—but all forgot 
When the frozen winds were stirred. 
Nature, who doth clothe the bird, 
Should have hid thee in the earth, 
Till the cuckoo’s song was heard, 
And the Spring let loose her mirth, 


Nature,—deep and mystic word,— 
Mighty mother, still unknown !— 
Thou didst sure the snowdrop gird 
With an armor all thine own ! 
Thou, who sent’st it forth alone 
To the cold and sullen season, 
(Like a thought at random thrown,) 
Sent’st it thus for some grave reason. 


If *twere but to pierce the mind 
With a single gentle thought, 

Who shall deem thee harsh or blind ? 
Who that thou hast vainly wrought ? 
Hoard the gentle virtue caught 

From the snowdrop,—reader wise ! 
Good is good, wherever taught, 

On the ground, or in the skies! 










































































































































































Procter. 














STANZAS. 

















the water of life freely !” 


Joy for the blessed promise ! life immortal 

Glows through its numbers, with unclouded light, 
And Heaven’s eternal walls and golden portal 

Rise into prospect on the enraptured sight. 


Come to the waters! though thy heart be gushing 
With childhood’s spirits unrepressed by pain, 
And the fresh tide of life be freely rushing, 
Like mountain streamlets, through the youthful 
vein. 
Come to the shores of Zion’s hallowed river ; 
While life is bright with innocence and truth, 
Turn from earth’s blessings to their bounteous Giver, 
Drink of the fount, and know eternal youth! 










































































Come to the waters! thou whose locks are hoary, 
Thou patriarch sire, whose cares will soon be o’er; 
Turn from the earth, and seek unfading glory, 
Drink of the waters! drink and thirst no more! 


























Child of affliction, in the weeds of mourning, 
With spirit heaving in unceasing throes, 

Come where the lamp of life is ever burning ; 
Drink at the heavenly stream, and end thy woes. 





























Come to the waters! to the crystal fountain, 
Purer than that which followed Moses’ rod ; 

The stream of life, from Zion’s holy mountain, 

Fast by the ever glorious throne of God! 




















“ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters! And let 
him that is athirst come, and whosoever will, let him take of 
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Come to the waters ! though life’s path be dreary, 
And earth’s allurements no delight can give; 

Lay down thy burthen, traveller worn and weary, 
a down the oppressive burthea, drink and live! 




































Lo, the lone wanderer, as he sadly traces 

The lengthing sands on Lybia’s burning waste, 
Exults in joy, to find a green oasis, 

Springs to the sparkling pool, and stoops to taste. 


Thus on life’s path, the oases of the spirit 

Cheer the sad pilgrim toward his heavenly goal, 
Whither he gladly hastens, to inherit 

The glorious mansions of the ransomed soul. 


Ends of the earth, ho! come ye to the waters! 
Give up, thou East, and hold not back, thou West; 
Princes and peasants, parents, sons, and daughters, 
Approach, partake, and find eternal rest! 


Purny Ear, 
Frankford, Pa., 6th mo. 10th, 1840. 


MICROSCOPICS. 


Two instruments, of modern times, have en- 
larged the boundaries of human knowledge to an 
immeasurable extent. The scope of the one takes 
in everything that lies at a distance; or gy, 
tele, in Greek, whence it is called a telescope; 
the other directs its penetrating glance to what- 
ever is small, or expos, micros, and is therefore 
styled a microscope. The one helps us to look 
out into infinite space; the other assists us to 
dart an inquisitive glance into infinite minuteness 
and the endless divisibility of material objects. 
The two instruments, combined, make us ask 
ourselves whether there be any limit to anything, 
in any direction, outwardly or inwardly, in im. 
mensity or in infinitesimal exiguity. We leam 
that the universe is a vast aggregate of universes, 
We cannot conceive a boundary wall where space 
ends, and there is nothing—absolutely nothing, 
not even extension—beyond. In fact, a pure 
absolute nothing is an utterly inconceivable idea, 
Neither do we learn from improved telescopes of 
unprecedented power that such a thing exists as 
empty space, untenanted by suns, their systems, 
and their galaxies. On the other hand, the 
deeper we penetrate inwardly, the more finely we 
subdivide, the wider we separate atomic particles 
and dissect them by the scalpel of Microscopie 
vision, the more we want to subdivide and ane 
lyze still. We find living creatures existing 
which bear about the same relation to a flea, in 
size, as the flea does to the animal whose juice it 
sucks. The most powerful microscopes, so fat 
from giving a final answer to our curious inqui- 
ries, only serve to make us cognizant of organit- 
ed beings whose anatomy and even whose get 
eral aspect we shall never discover till we can 
bring to bear upon them, in their magnified 
state, another microscope concentrated within the 
microscope, by which alone we are enabled to 
view them at all. In short, as there is clearly 
no boundary to infinite space, above, below and 
around ; so, there would appear to be no discov- 
erable limit to the inconceivable multiplicity of 
details of minuteness. A drop of water is 4 
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universe. The weakness of our eyes and the 
imperfection of opr instruments, and not the 
physical constitution of the drop itself, are the 
sole reasons, as far as we know at present, why 
we do not behold infinity within the marvellous 
drop. 

The grand start in microscopic power was 
made soon after the foundation of the Royal 
Society, in sixteen hundred and sixty. Robert 
Hooke’s Micrographia, was published in sixteen 
hundred and sixty-seven, containing descriptions 
of minute bodies magnified by glasses. It is 
illustrated with thirty-eight plates, and remains 
an astonishing production. One of the grand 
wrinkles which he bequeathed to us, was his 
method of illuminating opaque objects by placing 
a glass globe, filled with salt water or brine, im- 
mediately in front of a lamp: the pencil of rays 
from the globe were received by a small plano- | 
convex lens, placed with its convex side nearest 
the globe, which consequently condensed them 


been adopted ; and, besides all that, the mechani- 
cal working of the instrument has been made 
so steady, delicate, and true, that a very little 
practice renders the student competent to make 
the most of his tools. In consequence, there are 
many persons, in England especially, who indulge 
themselves with the gratification of examining 
the secrets of organized objects; makers are 
pressed for instruments of a superior class, and 
the number of microscopic aspirants is on the in- 
crease every day. 

Microscopes vary greatly in construction and 
price, and beginners are puzzled what to ask for. 
You may buy a microscope now—not a second- 
hand bargain—for from less than a pound to a 
hundred and twenty pounds and upwards. It 
thus appears that every one whois not quite 
pinched in circumstances, may treat himself to 
an instrument of some kind or other. But itis 
a comfort to know that, although with a hundred 
guineas’ microscope you will have your money’s 


upon the object. Shortly afterwards, the famous | worth in scientific skill, in the perfection of 
Leeuwenhoek astonished the world, in the Phi- | beautiful workmanship, and in every microscro- 
losophical Transactions, by the discovery of nu- | pical luxury that art can supply, yet that an 
merous marvels, each one more surprising than | instrument costing less than one-tenth or one 
its predecessors. Although the instruments he | twentieth of that sum will open the portals of an 
employed were superior to any that had been | unseen world, will afford immense instruction 
previously made, they were also remarkable for | and endless amusement, and will even enable 
their simplicity ; cach consisting of a single | the industrious observer to discover new facts. 

lens,—double convex, and not a sphere or glob-; My own advice is, to treat a budding micro- 
ule,—set between two plates of silver that were | scopist—even suppose that individual to be 
perforated with a small hole, with a moveable | yourself—as you would fit out a lad with his first 


pin before it, to place the object on, and adjust} watch ; set him up with a low priced one—not 


it to the eye of the beholder. At his death, he | a bad one—to begin with. He will pull it to 
left a cabinet of twenty-six microscopes, as a | pieces, to see how it goes; he will learn the use 
legacy, to the Royal Society. All the parts of | of its parts ; he will thus have a better guess as 


these microscopes are of silver, and fashioned by 

Leeuwenhoek’s own hands. ‘The glasses, which | 
are excellent, were all ground and set by him- | 
self, each instrument being devoted to one or | 
two objects only, and could be applied to nothing | 
else. This method led him to make a microscope | 
with a glass adapted to almost every object, till | 
he had got some hundreds of them. ‘The high- | 
est magnifying power was a hundred and sixty | 
diameters, and the lowest forty. Leeuwenhoek 

was a striking example of the boundless fields of 

knowledge which are open to the explorer, with- 

out employing the higher powers which modern 

art has placed at his disposal- 

But another microscopic era—an epoch of ab- 
solute regeneration, has commenced, dating from 
about twenty years ago. The real improvements 
effected of late in the instrument have justly 
raised it into high favor, both with learned in- 
quirers into the mysteries of nature, and with 
amateurs, who seek no more than the means of 
Interesting information and varied amusement. 
Glasses have been made truly achromatic ; that 
18, they show objects clearly, without any colored 

lnge or burr around them ; several clever con- 
trivances for making the most of light have 


to what sort of better one he would like to have 
next, and why. Simple microscopes, like Leeu- 
wenhoek’s, are little used now; nor would they 
suit schoolboys or adult learners, because they re- 
quire Leeuwenhoek’s eyes, tact, and dexterity, 
to derive from them all the profit obtainable. 
Of compound microscopes, composed of several 
lenses, there are numerous forms; the great 
point is, that they should be good of their kind ; 
that is, with good lenses. Bad lenses are simply 
fit to play ducks and drakes with on the nearest 
pond. Smith and Beck’s (of Coleman Street) 
Educational Microscope, costing ten pounds, is 
well spoken of by high authority. Even this is 
a large sum for many persons, who ought to see 
the things of which they read. Thus, it has 
been pertinently urged, that there is not a garden- 
er who does not read of cells and woody tubes and 
spiral vessels, of stomates and epidermis. Without 
a microscope what idea can he form of these bodies? 
And yet,since they constitute the wondrous mecha- 
nism of a plant, to know nothing certainly of their 
nature, is to know nothing distinctly of those 
workings in the life of a plant with which he 
has to deal, and with which he should be famil- 
iar. Again, we are told that every one has the 
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word adulteration in his mouth; lectures are 
given on adulterated food; books are written 
on adulterated objects of commerce : prosecutions 
are instituted because of adulterated articles of 
excise. In all these cases the naked eye is power- 
less. It is only when armed with the magical 
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powers of an achromatic lens that fraud becomes | 


palpable to the senses. 
of moderate cost might advantageously make 
part of the furniture or property of every read- 
ing-room that is not a mere news-room ; of every 
public library and literary institution. So might 
persons of practically-useful callings—like the 
aforesaid gardeners—become more intimately ac- 
quainted with their friends and their foes; with 
the structure of the plants which constitute their 
their crops, and with the mildew plants which 
ravage them. A subscriber, having swallowed 
suspicious tea for breakfast, might bring a pinch 
in a wisp of paper, and, by the aid of the search- 
er belonging to the club, could prove the pres- 
ence of leaves that never grew on tea-shrubs ; 
not to mention bits of Prussian blue, turmeric, 
and China clay. In vain would the grocer take 
his affidavit to the genuineness of the article. 
Seeing is believing. Think of that, ye mixers 
of chicory and roasted wheat with coffee, and of all 
manner of what-nots with chicory and roasted 
wheat themselves! Think of that, ye multipliers of 
chocolate by the agency of brick dust, potato-starch, 
old sea-biscuits, ochre, peroxide of iron, branny 
flour, tallow, and greaves ! 

Beginners generally hanker after high powers; 
but high powers will not show them what they 
most want tosee, as elementary peeps. With a 
high power you cannot survey the entire portly 
presence of a male flea, though his stature be 
smaller than that of his hen. You cannot, with 
it, haughtily scan from top to toe a parasite from 
a peacock’s plume, or a human head. You cannot, 
by its aid, admire a miniature flower; such as a 
floweret from a daisy-club, or a member of a 
carrot-blossom society, in its complete contour of 
prettiness. You can only thus look at a frag- 
ment, a claw, a tongue, a jaw, a proboscis, an 
eye, a petal, an anther, or a bit of one. But it 
is as well to see how things look in their integ- 
rity, before you begin to dissect them into mor- 
sels. I confess it—my own working instruments 
(in stricter truth, my implements of recreation) 
are an humble two-guinea one, principally for 
opaque objects—of which I almost always use 
the second power only—and another, of not 
much greater pretensions, costing three guineas 
and a-half, which is more frequently than not 
employed (mostly for transparent objects) with a 
force below its utmost pressure of steam. I keep 
in reserve a several horse-power of amplification 
for extraordinary occasions. Both these micro- 
scopes are from Amadio, of Throgmorton Street, 
and are excellent of their kind, the more expen- 
sive one especially. Thus, for a sum which has 


Certainly, a microscope | 








susasenunmememenennnanaasansaansanscnsinencesiiiil 
not ruined me, and for which I ean proudly show 
the stamped receipts, I am master of a higher mag. 
nifying power than Leeuwenhoek had at his com. 
mand; notwithstanding which I have considerable 
doubts whether I shall ever rival his scientifig 
You will understand that nothin 

herein premised is contrary to the possibility that 
I have safe in my closet a hundred guinea micro. 
scope, for Sundays, and holidays, unless you are 
thinking of presenting me with one, to aid m 

studies ; in which case, I beg to withdraw the 
observation. But never forget that the excellence 
and value of a microscope do not consist in the 
greatness of its magnifying power. So far from 
that, if the instrument be muddle-headed and 
cloudy, the stronger it is the worse it is: and 
that instrument is the most efficient which ren. 
ders the details of an object perceptible with the 
lowest power. Distinctness of definition—by 
which is meant the power of rendering all the 
minute lineaments clearly seen—is a quality of 
greater importance than mere magnifying power. 
Indeed, without this quality, mere magnifying 
power ceases to have any value ; since the object 
appears merely as a huge, misty phantom, like 
Ossian’s cloudy heroes. It is more satisfactory 
to gaze upon a tight little yacht, in bright, clear 
sunshine, than to be able to say you have seen 
the hazy outline of a vast line-of battle-ship, 
looming indistinctly through a dense fog. 


To be continued. 





WEIGHTS AND WINGS. 


Every blessing of God is capable of profitable 
use or harmful abuse. Each may be turned 
to the sad account of sinking us into deeper 
guilt and condemnation, or of raising us to 
higher knowledge and enjoyment of God. It 
may be a weight to send us down, or a wing to 
bear us up. 

The latter is the true mission of every blessing. 
Each, as it comes from God, points to him asthe 
bestower, gives a delightful and alluring view of 
his character, and would draw us nearer to him 
in the exereise of gratitude and love. And itis 
a delightful view which we may take of every 
blessing, that it comes to prepare the way for 
others—comes to give us fitness, being improved, 
for the reception of still greater blessings. Hach 
is a link in a chain which God is willing to make 
interminable, if we will not break it by over 
perversity. 

Blessings are wings. They are given, that 
by them, we may soar upward toward God. 
They make us see and feel the infinite goodness 
and loveliness of the character of God. They 
make us see the shame and wrong of disobeying 
him. They show us how much he loves us, and 
compel us to see and feel the obligation of loving 
him. Hence all the mercies of God havea natu 
ral tendency to break up the sinful indifference 
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of our hearts to God, and to soften them into the 
most fervent love. All the Christian graces are 
quickened into life, and augmented in power, by 
a just sense of the goodness of God. Goodness 
leadeth to repentance, strengthens faith, gives a 
livelier fervor to love, gives a joyful stimulus to 
hope, and causes one to run with more alacrity 
and zeal in the path of obedience. All God’s 
blessings are voices calling us into higher and 
sweeter intimacy with himself. They would 
bear us as on eagle’s wings to a higher ogee 
to his will, and a more perfect reflectio®” of his 
image. 

Happy are they—and many there are who en- 
joy it—who are making this very use of the 
blessings they receive. Each swells the capital 
on which they trade, and enables them to accu- 
mulate still more of those spiritual treasures 
which moth and rust can never corrupt. 

But what numbers make these blessings 
weights instead of wings. They are sunk by 
them, and not raised. They are borne down 
by them, and not up. The things given, are 
loved more than the Giver. Enjoyment is in 
them ; and not, by them, in him. They adsorb 
the attention they came to direct to him. The 
bearer of a message from the Great King is more 
honored than the King himself. , 

The Divine blessings come to furnish them as 
with the pinions of a dove, that they might soar 
upward toward the Infinite Giver of all good. 
But they are so abused that their grand design 
is defeated. Selfishly grasped, and inordinately 
loved, and diverting the affections from God, 
they sink the soul like lead, into the mighty 
waters. ‘They carry it down into a deeper 
worldliness, They are perversely used in oppo- 
sition to the very end for which they were sent, 
separating the soul from God, instead of bring- 
ing it nearer to him. 

Let it not be forgotten, that one reason that 
God so often takes away the good things he had 
given his people, is their propensity to make 
weights instead of wings of them. They love, 
enjoy, and get themselves so absorbed in them, 
that they cannot fly upward, and soar away to- 
ward God and the glorious things of eternity. 
The sand-bags of the balloon must be cast over- 
board, so that it may rise. These too much 
loved blessings must be cut loose. They weigh 
down the soul. But being cut loose, we have 
seen the soul, grovelling and earthly no longer. 
Weights being exchanged for wings, we have 
scen the freed spirit soar upward. The loss was 
gain. 

Happy he whose blessings are used as wings 
to bear him up, and not to burden him. Such 
blessings are doubly blest—precious in them- 
selves, and precious in the use made of them. 

Puritan Recorder. 


THINGS TO BE soUGHT. —Four things a Chris- 
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tian should especially labor after, viz: to be 
humble and thankful, watchful and cheerful. 


A FOREST ON FIRE: STORY OF A BACK WOODS- 
MAN. 
J. J. AUDUBON. 


‘“¢ We were sound asleep one night, in a cabin 
about a hundred miles from this, when, about 
two hours before day, the snorting of horses and 
lowing of the cattle which I had ranging in the 
woods, suddenly awakened us. I took yon rifle, 
and went to the door to see what beast had caused 
the hubbub, when I was struck by the glare of 
light reflected on all the trees before me, as far 
as I could see through the woods. My horses 
were leaping about, snorting loudly, and the 
cattle ran among them with their tails raised 
straight over their backs. On going to the back 
of the house, I plainly heard the crackling made 
by the burning brushwood, and saw the flames 
coming towards us in a far-extended line. I ran 
to the house, told my wife to dress herself and 
the child as quickly as possible, and take the 
little money we had, while I managed to catch 
and saddle two of the best horses. All this was 
done ina very short time, for I thought that 
every moment was precious to us. 

‘‘We then mounted, and made off from the 
fire. My wife, who is an excellent rider, rode 
close to me; my daughter, who was then a small 
child, I took in one arm. [I looked back and 
saw that the frightful blaze was close upon us, 
and had already laid hold of the house. By good 
luck, there was a horn attached to my hunting 
clothes ; and I blew it, to bring after us, if pos- 
sible, the remainder of my live stock, as well as 
the dogs. The cattle followed for a while, but, 
before an hour had elapsed, they all ran, as if 
mad, through the woods, and that was the last 
of them. My dogs, too, although at all other 
times extremely tractable, ran after the deer that 
in bodies sprang before us, as if fully aware of 
the death that was so rapidly approaching. 

“We heard blasts from the horns of our 
neighbors, as we proceeded, and knew that they 
were in the same predicament. Intent on striy- 
ing to the utmost to preserve our lives. I thought 
of a large lake, some miles off, which might pos- 
sibly check the flames ; and, urging my wife to 
whip up her horse, we set off at full speed, mak- 
ing the best way we could over the fallen trees 
and the brush heaps, which lay like so many 
articles placed on purpose to keep up the terrific 
fires that advanced with a broad front upon us. 

“ By this time we could feel the heat; and 
we were afraid that our horses would drop every 
instant. A singular kind of breeze was passing 
over our heads, and the glare of the atmosphere 
shone over the daylight. I was sensible of a 
slight faintness, and my wife looked pale. The 
heat had produced such a flush in the child’s 
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face, that, when she turned toward cither of us, 
our grief and perplexity were greatly increased. 
Ten miles, you know, are soon gone over on swift 
horses; but, notwithstanding this, when we 
reached the borders of the lake, covered with 
sweat and quite exhausted, our hearts failed us. 


and, after eating it, we felt wonderfully 
strengthened. 

“« By this time, the blaze of the fire was beyond 
our sight, although the ground was still burning 
in many places, and it was dangerous to go amon 
the burnt trees. After resting awhile, and trim. 


sheets of blazing fire flew over us in a manner 
beyond belief. We reached the shore, however, 
coasted the lake for a while, and got round to 
the lee side. There we gave up our horses, 
which we never saw again. Down among the 
rushes we plunged by the edge of the water, and 
laid ourselves flat, to wait the chance of escaping 
from being burned or devoured. The water re- 
freshed us, and we enjoyed the coolness. 

“On went the fire, rushing and crashing 
through the woods. Such a sight may we never 
again behold! The heavens themselves, | 
thought, were frightened ; for all above us was a 
red glare, mixed with clouds and smoke, rolling 
and sweeping away. Our bodies were cool 
enough, but our heads were scorching, and the 
child, who now seemed to understand the matter, 
cried so as nearly to break our hearts. 

“ The day passed on, and we became hungry. 
Many wild beasts came plunging into the water 
beside us, and others swam across to our side, 
and stood still. Although faint and weary, I 
managed to shoot a porcupine, and we all tasted 
its flesh. The night passed I cannot tell you 
how. Smouldering fires covered the ground, and 
the trees stood like pillars of fire, or fell across ee . : 
each other. The stifling and sickening smoke spose Hay Philadelphis Yeerly Mesting, Ty 
still rushed over us, and the burnt cinders and 7 J T. E. CHAPMAN, 
ashes fell thick about us. How we got through| 1st mo. 10. No. 1 South Fifth St. _ 
that night I really cannot tell, for about some of} 7UST PUBLISHED. A Memoir of John Jackson. - 
it I remember nothing.” Price 374 ets. With Portrait, 50 cts. 

Here the farmer paused and took breath. The T. E, CHAPMAN, 
recital of his adventure seemed to haveexhausted|__!stmo-.10. No. 1 South Fifth St. 
him. His wife proposed that we should have a| [,\RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


. . The twelfth session of this Institution wall com- 

t : 
bowl of milk, a on oo a having handed mence on the 19th of Second mo. next, and will con- 
it to us, os each took a draught. tinue twenty weeks. The usual branches comprising 
“Now,” said he, “I will proceed. Toward | a thorough English education will be trught, and 


morning, although the heat did not abate, the | scientific lectures illustrated by appropriate apparatus 
smoke became less, and blasts of fresh air some- | Will be delivered. It is situated three miles south- 


: . . west of Coatesville, on the Philadelphia and Columbia 
times made their way to yond When morulDé | Railroad, from which place pupils will be conveyed 
came, all was calm; but a dismal smoke still} free of charge. For circulars address the Principal, 


filled the air, and the smell seemed worse than | Ercildoun P. O., Chester Co., Pennsylvania. 

ever. We were now cool enough, and shivered SM DLEY DARLINGTON, 

as if in an ague fit; so I removed from the water, | _12th mo. 26th, 1856. 6t. p. 

and went up to a burning log, where we warmed ("pers te wi BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
ourselves. What was to become of us we did BUYS.--The Winter Session of this institution 


. : ill the j ll ° d continue 
not know. My wife hugged the child to her twouty Wetke. he 17th of 1th mo. 1856, and conti 


breast, and weptbitterly ; but God had preserved] Txams.-Seventy dollars per session, one half pay- 
ws through the worst of the danger, and the | able in advance, the other in the middle of the term 
flames had gone past; so I thought it would be | No extra charges. For further petioles See 

. : HENRY W. RID ’ 
both ungrateful to him, and uomanly, to despair Crosswicks P. O., Burlington County, N. J. 
now. Hunger once more pressed upon us; but} j0th mo., 1856.3m. 
this was soon remedied. Several deer were still & L. WARD, Pain Bonnet Maxens, North West 
standing in the water, up to the head, and I shot , corner 9th and Spruce streets, Philadelphia. 


one of them. Some of its flesh was soon roasted; | 11th mo. 29th.—2m. 


march. Taking up the child, [led the way over 
the hot ground and rocks ; and, after two wea 
days and nights, during which we shifted in the 
best magner we could, we at last reached the 
hard ds, which had been free from the fire, 
Soon after, we came to a house, where we were 
kindly treated for a while. Since then, sir, I 
have worked hard and constantly as a lumberer; 
but, thanks to God, we are safe, sound, and 
happy !” 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
FLour ayp MgeaL.—The steamer Asia brings more 
favorable quotations for Grain, but we are not able to 
report better prices Flour is steady, and selling at 
$6 37 per barrel. Smal! sales of better brands for 
home consumption at $6 37a 650. Sales of extra 
and fancy brands at $6 50 a 750. There is ver 
liitle export demand. Rye Flour is worth $3 50a 
3 75 per barre]. Corn Meal is dull, at $3 00 per bbl, 


OARDING SCHOOL.—A Friend desirous of open. - 

ing a Boarding School convenient .to Friends’ 
Meeting, Fallsington, may hear of a desirable situa- 
tion by applying previous to the 15th of next month. 
For further particulars address either Wm. Satrer- 
THWAITE, Jr., or Mark Pater, Fallsington P. 0., 
Bucks Co., Pa. 1st mo. 10, 1857. 
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The heat of the smoke was insufferable ; : ourselves, we prepared to commence our 
| 





